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Mr. Cannons replied that he would look 
with favor upon such a proposal and doubt- 
less would be able to prepare manuscript, 
if desired, some time during the course of 



the year 1916. The Board was inclined to 
look with favor upon the subject and in- 
structed the secretary to negotiate further 
with Mr. Cannons. 



COUNCIL 



December 29 

The A. L. A. Council met at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Wednesday morning, 
December 29, President Plummer presid- 
ing. 

The following 37 members were present: 
Mary W. Plummer, W. L. Brown, H. W. 
Craver, A. E. Bostwick, 1 M. S. Dudgeon, 
S. H. Ranck, W. H. Brett, E. C. Richardson, 
P. P. Hill, C. W. Andrews, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
Henry E. Legler, E. J. Lien, A. J. Small, 
A. S. Root, Margaret Mann, W. W. Bishop, 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Alice S. Tyler, Adam 
Strohm, W. R. Watson, Effie L. Power, H. 
S, Hirshberg, C. E. Rush, Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, Grace D. Rose, Clara F. Baldwin, 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Mrs. Blewett Lee, 
Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, W. H. Kerr, T. M. 
Owen, W. N. C. Carlton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl, and the following repre- 
senting affiliated state library associations: 
Mary J. Booth (Illinois), Jeannette M. 
Drake (Iowa), and John S. Cleavinger 
(Michigan) . 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon presented the follow- 
ing report on 

FIRE INSURANCE RATES 

I am thinking that this committee may 
somewhat resemble the committee on light- 
ing and ventilation, of which it has been' 
said that the progress of the science is 
farther ahead of the committee than it was 
two years ago and they are less ready to 
make a final report now than they were 
then. There are things in insurance that 
keep us from making a final report. The 
present report is to some extent a dupli- 
cate of the previous one 2 and will repeat to 
some extent the things that were reported 
upon a year ago. I think it will be unnec- 
essary to read these details since they cor- 



1 Also represented Missouri Library Asso- 
ciation. 

2 See Bulletin, 9:36 (January, 1915). 



respond to some extent very closely to 
what was read then with some slight vari- 
ations. 

The first section deals with rates, and 
the sum and substance of the subject is 
this: That the conditions vary so largely 
in different libraries that there seems to 
be only one bit of advice that the com- 
mittee can give, which is that each library, 
because of the special nature of the risk, 
and the very low fire risk inherent, should 
use every effort possible to get a low rate, 
even getting, as has been done in some 
cases, a rate lower than the established 
rate in the community. This is due partly 
tc the isolation and the good conditions 
existing in the library and partly upon the 
ground that as the public library is a mu- 
nicipally owned institution it does not 
come within the rules of the Board of Un- 
derwriters and can be made an exception 
without creating a precedent which will 
disturb the general rates in the city. One 
or two large libraries have secured special 
rates upon that ground. 

While some libraries have carefully 
framed policies fully covering all losses, 
other libraries have used the standard form 
which insures in very general terms but 
which contains a clause excluding much of 
the property usually found in a library. 
The printed portions of the standard pol- 
icy expressly state that unless specifically 
mentioned the following articles shall be 
excluded from the loss: Awnings, casts, 
curiosities, drawings, dies, implements, 
manuscripts, medals, models, patterns, pic- 
tures, scientific apparatus, sighs, store or 
office furniture or fixtures, sculpture, tools, 
or property held on storage or for repairs. 
In other words, there is a very serious 
question whether these articles enumer- 
ated would not be excepted and remain un- 
insured unless they are enumerated in 
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the written portion of the policy. 

Another section deals with the card cat- 
alogs, indexes, etc. A rule of law seems to 
be that the sum recoverable on articles of 
this kind, somewhat similar to books of 
account, instead of being the full value of 
the product with all the work that has 
gone upon it, is the value of the stationery 
and material that went into it. In policies 
insuring those articles there should be 
either a fixed value, say the value of re- 
placement or the value of production or 
there should be a clause something like 
this: "Including the value of the work 
and labor required in producing." Putting 
in a general clause that will be elastic is 
probably the best method. 

We deal also with the proof of loss, 
which we have found Is not a serious mat- 
ter since the rule or law seems to be very 
well established that in whatever condition 
you find yourself the court will accept the 
best proof obtainable. You will probably 
have little difficulty owing to the fact that 
the condition in which you find yourself in 
a loss with all your records gone is proba- 
bly no worse than that in which many 
stores and general merchandise establish- 
ments find themselves when they have a 
complete loss, and for this reason the rules 
are very well established. 

We also have a section on fire preven- 
tion. Now, this is a section which we want 
to have leave to enlarge upon. It seems to 
the committee most important to emphasize 
this feature of the report. We have not 
yet made an exhaustive examination of 
what the best devices and regulations are 
for fire prevention, and I think it might 
not be well to close the report finally with- 
out additional details. 

Another point on which there may be 
some difference of opinion is the situation 
in which a city library finds itself in a 
municipality which says that they carry 
their own insurance. This usually simply 
means that the city has so many buildings 
that it is cheaper for that city to replace 
and rebuild an occasional building that is 
lost by fire than it is to pay constantly an 
insurance rate. That is perhaps good busi- 



ness from the standpoint of the city as a 
whole. We fear, however, that the public 
library will find itself in an unfortunate 
position. It is true that the city has prof- 
ited by the absence of insurance, but the 
library itself is likely to find itself without 
any specific funds in its own hands with 
which to rebuild. It would be faced by the 
necessity of a campaign of publicity to 
make possible a specific appropriation. 
And it is likely to be faced with the propo- 
sition that even in the general funds of 
the city there will be no adequate money 
with which to rebuild the library. In other 
words, it seems to the committee that it is 
a serious question whether or not so far as 
the library itself is concerned, a library 
which is in a city which insists on carrying 
its own insurance, is not for all practical 
purposes without any insurance whatever. 

There has been some discussion of mu- 
tual insurance, which is I think, impracti- 
cal at this time. 

There are three points upon which the 
committee want a little time further to 
elaborate their report. I think we can with 
reasonable certainty promise a final report 
not later than next summer. The three 
points we want to elaborate are, first, 
method of fire prevention; second, an elab- 
oration of a written clause to be inserted 
in a policy of insurance in the usual form, 
and, third, the possibility of an entirely 
new policy that will ignore the standard 
forms, where it can be done, a policy that 
shall be entirely a library policy instead of 
a written portion of a standard policy. It 
cannot be done in all states. We have a 
tentative draft for a policy for library in- 
surance, but we do not think it is the best 
form that we can recommend. 

The President: You have heard the 
report. What disposition will you make 
of it? If there are no objections, we will 
consider the report accepted. 

Mr. S. H. Ranck: As a member of the 
committee, I would like to emphasize a 
little more this matter of fire prevention. 
I want to call attention to one or two facts 
which I think will indicate the importance 
of that. The so-called factory mutual fire 
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insurance companies have probably the 
lowest rates of insurance of any class of 
insurance in this country. In one of the 
recent reports of one of those companies I 
noticed that their rate per hundred for that 
year was between eight and nine cents, and 
that they have been as low as six cents. 
But in that particular company they spent 
four cents of the rate on their hundred 
dollars for education in fire prevention, and 
the amount paid in losses was 3.9 cents. 
They spend more on education in preven- 
tion than they paid in losses. I think that 
this is an illustration which will show the 
importance of this subject. "Prepared- 
ness," in other words. 

The President: Any further discussion 
of the report? If not, we will go on to the 
next number on the program, the paper on 
the 

ECONOMICS OF LIBRARY 

ARCHITECTURE 

By C. W. Andrews. 

(See p. 18) 

The discussion of this paper was opened 
by Dr. W. D. Johnston, librarian St. Paul 
Public Library. 

Dr. W. D. Johnston: If I were to give 
a title to my remarks upon this subject it 
would be "The immorality of cozy corners" 
or, to be more exact, "The immorality of 
partitions and corridors." 

Library traditions, especially college 
library traditions, are in the direction of 
small reading rooms and as many of them 
as finances will permit, or ordinarily more 
than finances will permit. It is a question, 
however, whether in public libraries, if not 
in institutional libraries, fewer reading 
rooms and larger are not better; in other 
words, whether library planning should not 
follow office planning in this respect. 

In general, it seems to me, a collection 
which because of its character or use 
might almost as well be housed in a sep- 
arate building, or, if in the same building, 
have a separate entrance, may very well 
be given a separate room; but any collec- 
tion which is closely related to other col- 
lections in the library either in character 



or in use should if possible be shelved in 
the same room. 

Such an arrangement (1) facilitates use 
of the library collections, (2) it affords 
greater space for readers and books, and 
(3) it has the advantage of flexibility of 
administrative organization. 

Floor shelving may be used to make al- 
coves where desirable and where heavily 
paneled doors already exist glass doors 
may often be substituted. 1 

The President: Mr. Wyer has consented 
to say a word in regard to the architec- 
tural part of his communication with the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr.: There were two 
architectural topics that I was asked to 
take up with the Carnegie Corporation; 
one relating to a feeling that I believe was 
manifest at this meeting a year ago, that 
the Carnegie Corporation was too insistent 
upon prescriptions and mandates in the 
way of building plans; and the other that 
it sometimes made troublesome require- 
ments about library sites. I found Mr. 
Bertram very willing to discuss both mat- 
ters but distinctly unwilling to agree that 
the Corporation concerned itself very 
much, except in the case of small libraries, 
with buildings and that it concerned itself 
almost none at all with sites. He said that 
his office never interfered with or dictated 
the choice of sites, or prescribed plans for 
buildings in a large municipal library sys- 
tem for the very good reasons that all 
these Institutions had good architects of 
their own in which the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion had entire confidence. He said it is 
true that the Carnegie Corporation in re- 
cent years has formulated and put into 
print the quintessence of its experience 
with small library buildings and that it has 
sent out these little pamphlets to those to 
whom it gave libraries, and that it has 
required an approval, or a qualified ap- 
proval sometimes, of the plans that are to 
be used in constructing small buildings. 
And he said that this has become neces- 
sary because in very many cases in small 



1 Abstract furnished by the speaker. 
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cities and towns a local architect has been 
employed who knows nothing about, or has 
no experience with or knowledge of library 
conditions or buildings, and in too many 
cases the building has been perfectly im- 
possible and uneconomical and too much 
of a monument for the local architect and 
too little adapted for a useful library 
building. 

In the matter of site, he said that it is 
of no concern to the Carnegie Corporation 
and certainly that there had not been any 
inclination to dictate. As far as it ever 
says anything about the site, he said it is 
merely a statement that any site that is 
agreeable to the community or in the last 
analysis to the library board that is hand- 
ling the matter will be satisfactory to the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

I did discuss specifically with Mr. Ber- 
tram the objections that had been made to 
my knowledge by large city library sys- 
tems to the attitude, the fancied attitude, 
at any rate, of the Carnegie Corporation 
relative to branches which were on odd 
shaped lots and were near certain perma- 
nent public buildings to which it seemed 
desirable to have the architecture of the 
library conform, and with which it ought 
to be in harmony, and he was eager to 
know what library systems of this country 
ever had any trouble or ever had a good 
case against the Carnegie Corporation for 
attempting to impose its conventional rec- 
tangular building upon an odd-shaped lot or 
lots or to prescribe the type of architecture 
where it was desirable for the building to 
be in harmony with existing buildings. So 
if there are any libraries or large city sys- 
tems which have been building branches 
and have ever had occasion to demur to 
the attitude of the Carnegie Corporation I 
should be glad to have such testimony at 
this meeting. 

Me. M. S. Dudgeon: May I suggest one 
occasion for complaint that I think was 
mentioned in the League of Library Com- 
missions which was instrumental in start- 
ing this conference with Mr. Bertram. I 
think it had to do largely with this fact: 
The Corporation insists that it is not build- 



ing auditoriums, but libraries. It refuses 
to sanction absolutely any building which 
has an auditorium on the main floor re- 
quiring additional roof, additional founda- 
tion, etc. This has forced every small pub- 
lic library practically to put its auditorium 
in the basement. This, on the other hand, 
forces it to puts its service floor six, eight, 
ten, or twelve steps above the sidewalk and 
the street floor. Now, as a result the plans 
for practically every small library build- 
ing that is a Carnegie building must inevi- 
tably, if they want an auditorium at all, 
have its service floor up these steps and 
that I think the commissions and the 
librarians of small libraries have felt was 
uneconomical. I think the Carnegie Cor- 
poration is consistent in saying that it 
is not building auditoriums and therefore 
cannot extend the building, the roof and 
the foundations out to include an auditor- 
ium. I don't know whether that phase of 
the question came up in your conference or 
not, Mr. Wyer. 

Mb. J. I. Wyer: Yes; Mr. Bertram ex- 
pressed great doubt as to the wisest use 
of a library basement. He is looking for 
information and light and would welcome 
any representations from the League as to 
the very best use of a library basement. 
If you have anything in mind that you 
would like transferred from the main floor 
to the basement, or if the League can agree 
on a definite statement in that regard the 
Carnegie Corporation would welcome the 
suggestion. He went on to say that there 
seems to be no agreement or certainty as 
to the best use of the basement rooms. 
I am sure that a suggestion, formal or in- 
formal, from individuals or associations, 
will be received by Mr. Bertram gladly. 

The President: I would like to ask Mr. 
Wyer whether any suggestions have been 
made to the Corporation of alternative 
plans from which to choose. 

Mb. Wyer: That matter did not come 
up at all. It is generally conceded that the 
matter of plan has become pretty well 
crystallized into a conventional rectangular 
form. The Carnegie Corporation always is 
glad to consider any suggestions as to the 
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shape or arrangement of rooms within 
such buildings. There was no thought or 
word of alternative plans. 

Me. Dudgeon: I suppose there is no 
doubt but that they will adhere absolutely 
to the principle that they will not build an 
auditorium on the same floor with the serv- 
ice room and extend the building to that 
extent. That will be adhered to? 

Mr. Wyer: I think so. 

The President: The next subject will be 

PUBLICITY METHODS FOR LIBRARIES 

By Mr. W. H. Kerr. 

(See p. 14) 

As Mr. Kerr's paper had been printed 
and previously distributed to Council mem- 
bers it was not read at this meeting. His 
remarks supplementing it and opening dis- 
cussion upon it follow: 

Mr. W. H. Kerr: I wish to emphasize 
one or two points and to add some informa- 
tion which has come to me since this paper 
was put in print. 

My attempt to arrive at definitions I 
leave to your tender mercies. 

Coming to the third division of the paper, 
"Facts deserving attention," I call atten- 
tion to the statement that the average busi- 
ness concern spends from three to five per 
cent in various forms of publicity, — adver- 
tising, they call it. That figure is taken 
from one of the recent recognized advertis- 
ing books. We should bear in mind that 
many a going business concern — and by 
"going business concerns" we mean some 
of the newer concerns which have the bur- 
den of establishing their business still be- 
fore them — are spending at least ten per 
cent in advertising. 

Now the second statement under the 
third division, that publicity is particu- 
larly a small library problem: After all, 
a good many of the library problems before 
larger libraries come from the smaller li- 
braries. For one thing, the population in 
our cities and larger towns is recruited 
from the country. The effectiveness of li- 
brary work in the small towns and in 
the country has considerable bearing upon 



what is expected from public libraries in 
cities. 

Passing to the fourth division of the 
paper, the recommendation that a publicity 
inquiry be made; I respectfully urge it. In 
suggesting at the end of section four, 
"Questions like these have to be answered, 
"What have we got for the 100,000,000 
Americans?" — I have in mind the whole 
body politic of library workers ; not simply 
those of us who come to meetings and 
who think we know pretty well what we 
have for the hundred million Americans, 
but the library workers and the librarians 
in the hundreds of small towns who per- 
haps do not know what they have for the 
hundred million. It seems to me when we 
have answered this question properly the 
"we" will include all the workers in the 
ranks as well as those who are higher up. 

Then passing to the fifth division, the 
recommendation that we conserve the 
publicity work already begun on behalf of 
the association: That has been before you 
in the form of the report of the publicity 
committee in the November Bulletin and 
the recommendations of the report are here 
repeated. The committee will have soon 
a valuable document in the publicity 
pamphlet, which Mr. Rush has just com- 
pleted, and I hope he will tell us this 
morning something about what is in that 
pamphlet. That should be borne in mind 
as something which the committee will 
have on hand to work with, and certainly 
should have a part in this discussion. 

You will be interested in seeing samples 
of the news bulletins which are spoken of 
here as being a possible feature of the 
work of the publicity committee. This is 
the news bulletin issued occasionally by the 
American Civic Association, plain on one 
side so that it can be clipped for printer's 
copy, made up of short articles, some of 
them based upon papers and addresses at 
the annual conferences, others based upon 
items of temporary interest. Another is 
the University of Minnesota "Extension 
Press Service." Notice it is yellow, in color 
only. 

Perhaps another definition may be par- 
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doned: Publicity is the process of bring- 
ing any community, however large or how- 
ever small, into a realization of its own re- 
sources and its own goodness. The libraries 
of this country have a part of the resources 
and a part of the goodness of the com- 
munity. It is our duty not only to bring 
the community into a realization of those 
resources and that goodness but inci- 
dentally to bring ourselves into a fuller 
realization of what we have for the com- 
munity whom we serve. 

Mr. J. T. Jennings, of Seattle, had hoped 
to be present to participate in this discus- 
sion, but as the opening of a new branch 
prevented him from making the trip, he 
sent the following statement which had 
been prepared at his request by Mr. Charles 
H. Compton, reference librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library, and chairman of 
the publicity committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association : 

Mr. Kerr has suggested that in discussing 
his paper I take up especially the question 
of cooperative publicity and give some esti- 
mates as to the possible saving in coopera- 
tive printing. He raises the question as 
to how far this saving would pay for the 
services of a publicity expert for libraries. 
To my knowledge the only cooperative 
publicity for libraries up to the present 
time has been the compilation and distribu- 
tion of cooperative lists by Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler and the work of the Publicity 
Committee of the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association. Of the five lists which 
Mr. Wheeler has compiled, I have the figures 
of cost only for the last two. "Books and 
information for home builders," an anno- 
tated list of 16 pages, was sold to libraries 
for $8 per thousand copies. Three thousand 
copies of a similar list printed in Seattle 
would cost approximately $52.50, or $17.50 
per thousand. Probably few libraries 
would, order more than 3,000 copies, so it 
is evidently fair to estimate the cost on 
that basis. The cost of the 48,000 copies 
which were sold at $8 per thousand to pub- 
lic libraries throughout the country was 
$384, while at $17.50 per thousand, the total 



cost would have been $840, the cooperative 
list thereby saving $456. 

"Business books of today," a 24-page an- 
notated list, was sold to libraries at $11 
per thousand. I can not give the exact 
number of these which were sold, but I 
know that it was greater than the number 
of the list for home-builders. Estimating 
then the total number at 50,000 copies, the 
cost to libraries at $11 per thousand was 
$550. The cost of 3,000 copies of this list, 
printed in Seattle, would be about $78.75, 
or $26.25 per thousand. The cost of 50,000 
copies at $26.25 per thousand would be 
$1,312.50, or an increase of $762.50. Both 
of these lists — "Home-builders" and "Busi- 
ness books" — were published in 1915. 

Some idea of the saving in printing bills 
can also be gained from the 2,000 posters 
which were sold to 20 libraries by the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. The population of 
Washington and Oregon, where nearly all 
of these libraries are located, is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000, while the population of 
the United States as a whole is 100,000,000. 
It might be inferred from this that the 
libraries of the country would order 100,- 

000 posters, but I will be modest and claim 
only 25,000. However, different posters 
would be printed during the year and I am 
going to estimate that 50,000 would be sold 
annually if there were a publicity expert 
to prepare them. Calculating from the 
cost of printing which we have had done, 

1 judge that 50,000 posters could be printed 
for $1,500, while the cost of printing in 
quantities of 100 to 500 would probably 
average $5 per hundred, which would 
make 50,000 cost $2,500. In this case the 
saving by cooperative printing amounts to 
$1,000. 

As another illustration of the saving that 
can be made by printing in quantities, I 
might mention that we have recently re- 
ceived bids for the printing of a 4-page, 
8-page, 12-page, 16-page, and 32-page weekly 
bulletin and in each instance the first 
thousand costs more than three times the 
cost of the third thousand. This evidently 
indicates that cooperative printing would 
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be of particular advantage to small 
libraries. 

It seems to me that the figures given 
above would tend to show that Mr. Kerr is 
right in saying that "a permanent public- 
ity officer of the American Library Asso- 
ciation . . . would more than earn his sal- 
ary almost from the first in enlarged in- 
comes for local libraries, in increased mem- 
bership in the American Library Associa- 
tion, and in the saving accruing from co- 
operative printing." 

However, in considering the question of 
cooperative publicity or of a publicity ex- 
pert, the emphasis should not be placed on 
such an item as the saving in printing, but 
rather on the saving in time to individual 
libraries and on the increased effectiveness 
of publicity material. We have found in 
Seattle that the cooperative lists which we 
have received through Mr. Wheeler bring 
equally as good results as any lists we 
have compiled ourselves. Anyone who has 
compiled lists and annotated the entries, 
knows the time it takes. It is self-evident 
that cooperative lists do not mean the 
entire discontinuance of the lists printed 
by individual libraries, but certainly the 
duplication of so many lists by so many 
libraries could be greatly reduced. 

In regard to the publicity inquiry which 
Mr. Kerr recommends, I am of the opinion 
that in some respects it could be made 
more definite. It seems to me that a public- 
ity committee should do more than make a 
survey and bring in a finding of facts. Suf- 
ficient facts are at hand now for us to know 
that present-day library publicity is largely 
unattractive, ineffective, and unnecessarily 
expensive for the results obtained. We 
also know that even in the most favored 
fields the library is at best reaching the 
smaller part of the people. The people as 
a whole know very little about libraries 
and perhaps care less. What, in my judg- 
ment, is most needed is a definite plan for 
putting cooperative publicity into opera- 
tion. The Publicity Committee of the A. 
L. A. could make a careful inquiry in re- 
gard to the cost of employing the right 
man to take charge of a central bureau for 



cooperative library publicity. I trust I 
scarcely need to say that for this position I 
do not have in mind an advertising agent 
who could make a noise in big headlines. 
What is needed for libraries is not noise 
but accurate information which would at- 
tract attention and still be dignified, a com- 
bination that is not at all impossible. 

After having obtained a careful estimate 
of the cost of maintaining such a publicity 
bureau and after having drawn up a 
scheme for the financing of the undertak- 
ing, the Publicity Committee could ascer- 
tain whether there are sufficient libraries 
that would lend their support to the carry- 
ing out of such a plan. Mr. Kerr has men- 
tioned the special need of the extremely 
small libraries for publicity and their in- 
ability to pay for it themselves. Through 
this central publicity bureau, state library 
commissions would be able to give them 
publicity at comparatively small cost. 

I might suggest some of the things which 
it occurs to me a publicity expert could do: 

(1) Prepare cooperative publicity ma- 
terial of all kinds that would be suitable 
for libraries regardless of localities. 

(2) Edit cooperative lists like Mr. 
Wheeler's. Would not compile lists or 
write annotations, but could prepare intro- 
ductions and see that the lists were at- 
tractive. 

(3) Upon request give advice and sug- 
gestions to librarians when meeting public- 
ity problems peculiar to different com- 
munities. 

(4) Prepare articles that could be used 
by any number of newspapers and that 
would apply to practically any community. 

(5) Obtain as much national publicity for 
libraries as possible through magazines 
and metropolitan newspapers. 

(6) Investigate present publicity meth- 
ods for libraries and recommend to librari- 
ans such methods as have been found suc- 
cessful. 

(7) Keep libraries informed through the 
A. L. A. Bulletin or other publications as 
to new publicity methods which are worth 
adopting. 

I should like to emphasize the idea which 
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is brought out in the quotation at the be- 
ginning of Mr. Kerr's paper. "Thus far 
the students of publicity have limited 
their hopes to its temporary or timely ef- 
fects. It is not much thought of in con- 
nection with fundamental plans for the 
betterment of society, as a necessity in any 
plan that requires the coSperation of the 
people." It seems to me that librarians 
need to recognize this clearly — they need 
to recognize that publicity does not neces- 
sarily mean a rapid increase in circulation 
nor quick returns in any other way. What 
is more important for any municipal de- 
partment, as has recently been so well ex- 
pressed in the New Republic, is to create a 
relationship of material understanding and 
good feeling between the public and the 
library. One quotation from this same ar- 
ticle is worth giving here: "A city admin- 
istration should use every opportunity . . . 
to communicate to the public the scope and 
object of the work. Publicity of this kind 
is just as necessary to an administration 
which is seeking to make the municipal 
government the instrument for the accom- 
plishment of fine and useful collective pur- 
poses, as it is dangerous to an administra- 
tion whose real purposes and ordinary 
methods will not bear exposure. Only an 
administration which has done nothing 
which it dares or cares to advertise can 
afford to neglect a deliberate effort to popu- 
larize its achievement. It is just as much 
the duty of a public official to inform the 
voters about the nature of his work as it 
is to be expert and conscientious in the per- 
formance of the work itself." 

Charles H. Common, 
Seattle Public Library. 
24 December, 1915. 

The President: We should be glad to 
hear from Mr. Rush. 

Mr. Charles E. Rush submitted sam- 
ples and prices of library publicity, 
supporting the theory and practical need of 
co-operative efforts among librarians. Va- 
rious mediums were shown to demonstrate 
savings, ranging from 25 to 75 per cent., if 



done co-operatively or handled by the pro- 
posed library publicity bureau. He em- 
phasized the great need of co-ordination of 
present methods to avoid much unneces- 
sary duplication of time, effort and expense, 
and referred to the many recent requests 
of librarians of small libraries for help 
with their library advertising. 

Mr. S. H. Ranck: I don't know whether 
we care to go into a discussion of the whole 
general question of publicity for libraries, 
but I had some interesting experiences in 
publicity methods the last few months on 
the part of other organizations, and I have 
thought ever since that it would be worth 
while for the American Library Associa- 
tion to adopt some of these methods, for 
some of them could very well be used. The 
first thing we would have to get out of our 
minds would be the thought that we were 
doing anything undignified, and I think 
that would be one of the greatest diffi- 
culties. 

In the state of Michigan the legislature 
last year voted between two and three mil- 
lion dollars for bonuses for the encourage- 
ment of the building of good roads, and it 
is expected that the different townships 
and counties throughout the state will 
spend during the next two years some ten 
million dollars in building new roads. I 
had the pleasure of going from St. Joseph 
to Mackinac and back in an automobile on 
a good-roads campaign, — just a plain, 
simple advertising proposition — to get the 
people to put up their good money to 
build these roads in terms of millions of 
dollars. The things that I learned and 
saw, of the methods that were used in that 
campaign, would be, I believe, something 
very much worth while considering on the 
part of the library interests of this country. 
We had meetings in every little town, stop- 
ping from twenty minutes to an hour. Our 
coming had, of course, been well advertised 
in advance. We took a bugler along with 
us, and when we entered the town he al- 
ways gave a "little toot" and we soon had 
a crowd. We addressed from two hundred 
to twenty-five hundred people in each of 
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these towns and held from ten to fifteen 
meetings every day, usually winding up 
with a big one at night. Newspaper cor- 
respondents were taken along, because our 
whole trip was an item of news, and the 
manager of the tour told me that they fig- 
ured that the publicity they got in the 
newspapers from this sort of thing was 
worth twenty dollars a column. The pub- 
licity they got out of a three-day campaign, 
not this one, but another one, at $20 a 
column was worth between eight and ten 
thousand dollars. 

I just mention this to show the possi- 
bility of getting news of the library idea 
to the great mass of the people. Most of 
the library printing and advertising that we 
do does not reach the mass of the people 
at all. It is very dignified and nice and 
all that sort of thing, but it does not im- 
press the man on the street. 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon - : I have in mind the 
same thing, I believe that library publicity 
consists in 99 per cent of a knowledge of 
publicity methods and one per cent knowl- 
edge of library activities and possibilities. 
I think we have been building our library 
publicity on the other plan. We have 99 
per cent knowledge of what libraries can 
do and one per cent knowledge of how they 
can inform the public about it. Now, there 
is in my mind a serious doubt as to the ad- 
visability of the co-operative method of 
publication. There is a serious question 
whether there is ever any mature consid- 
eration given to the nature of material or 
the form of material that should go into 
this co-operatively produced material. If 
you want lists, all right. But lists do not 
reach the man on the street that Mr. 
Ranck speaks of. If you want to reach 
the man on the street, the great mass of 
the people, you must have 99 per cent 
knowledge of publicity methods. You have 
got to get a man that is all publicity 
methods and then educate him or coach 
him regarding what you want to bring 
forth. In other words, I do not think that 
a librarian with his training and the tradi- 
tions back of him would make a good 
publicity man. 



Mr. Ranck: I attended several meet- 
ings recently where special attention was 
given to advertising questions. I was at 
the meeting of the National Potato Grow- 
ers' and the Michigan Potato Association. 
(I am a potato grower myself, so I at- 
tended as a member.) And one of the 
things that was discussed was about get- 
ting the American public to use more po- 
tatoes and to use them in more different 
ways. Germany, for example, was cited. 
Germany raises three times as many 
bushels of potatoes as we do in the United 
States. The Michigan State Horticulture 
Society considered the matter of advertis- 
ing also. The bee keepers had a meeting 
recently and they started on an advertis- 
ing campaign to get people to use more 
honey. And the lemon growers are spend- 
ing a hundred thousand dollars in the in- 
terest of twenty thousand acres of lemons 
that will come into bearing four years 
hence. It seems to me in order to get this 
library publicity, and the proper library 
support we have got to go after the man on 
the street. It is his interest and his vote 
that the library must have. Read the ar- 
ticle in the January number of the Ladies 
Home Journal "Should the Church Adver- 
tise?" and substitute the word "Library" 
for "Church." 

Stevens-Ayres Bill 

The President stated that a letter had 
been received from Mr. H. C. Wellman re- 
garding the threatened danger to libraries 
in the price-fixing bill, introduced as the 
Stevens bill in the Sixty-third Congress and 
reintroduced as the Ayres bill in the present 
Congress. Mr. Roden, member of the book- 
buying committee was called on. He read 
the bill, commented upon it, and read reso- 
lutions which he had, at the request of 
the President, drawn up to be presented for 
consideration of the Council. 

Owing to the hour it was necessary to 
postpone further consideration until the 
next session. 

Adjourned at 12:15. 

December 30 

The Council was called to order Thurs- 
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day morning, 9:45, December 30, First 
Vice-president Brown presiding. 

The Vice-President: We will hear a re- 
port from the Committee on a union list 
of serials, by Dr. C. W. Andrews, Chairman. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNION 
LIST OF SERIALS 

I regret that our report must be one 
of very little progress. You will remember 
that we hoped to get the Librarian of Con- 
gress to prepare the union list. Dr. Put- 
nam has promised to do so as soon as pos- 
sible, but his latest letter indicates that 
he can set no time even for the issue of 
the list of serials to be checked. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that those having the 
matter in charge feel obliged to search 
through the card catalog of the Library of 
Congress for all possible titles before mak- 
ing a start. The committee propose to try 
to have the Library of Congress issue a 
tentative list without waiting for the com- 
pletion of this work. It seems to us that 
such a tentative list would be of great use- 
fulness pending the completion of the per- 
manent edition. 

C. W. Andrews, 
Chairman. 

The Vice-President: We will next hear 
from Mr. Ranck on ventilation and lighting. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VENTI- 
LATION AND LIGHTING 
To the Council of the A. L. A.: 

Your Committee on Ventilation and 
Lighting submits another report of prog- 
ress. As the result of numerous experi- 
ments (many of them most elaborate) the 
subjects both of ventilation and lighting 
are rapidly taking on new aspects, so that 
it is impossible to present anything like a 
final report that would not be out of date 
in a very short time. It is certain that a 
new science and a new art of both these 
subjects is now developing, and as a result 
of this our ideas and our practices are 
undergoing a revolution, which seems most 
likely to consign to the scrap heap much 
of the apparatus of ventilation, regarded 



only ten years ago as the last word in this 
science. 

Because of this revolution now in 
process we recommend that this commit- 
tee prepare and have published in the Bul- 
etin of the A. L. A. a series of reports to 
embody the results of its studies to date, 
so that the members of the Association 
may have before them for use the results 
this committee has found, and that after 
these reports are published the Association 
create a standing committee on ventilation 
and lighting, such a committee to report 
tbe new developments in these fields from 
time to time for the benefit of the Associ- 
ation. To the duties of such a standing 
committee there might appropriately be 
added the subject of heating, and possibly, 
also the consideration of other problems 
relating to the physical equipment and 
operation of library buildings. 

With reference to publishing the results 
of the work of the committee in series, it 
may be said that the subject is too large to 
be treated satisfactorily in a single report. 
Among the sections of such a report for 
special treatment the following, among 
others, may be mentioned: 

The physiological effects of temperature. 

Humidity. 

Odors and their elimination. 

Dust and its elimination. 

Bacteria and contagion through ventila- 
tion or the lack of it. 

Carbon dioxide. 

The psychological element in ventilation. 

Natural ventilation and ventilating ma- 
chinery. 

The real problem of ventilation — that of 
people rather than of rooms or a building. 

An attempt to define perfect ventilation. 

With reference to lighting the following 
subjects, among others, may be mentioned 
as being worthy of special treatment in the 
series of reports outlined above: 

Natural lighting. 

The quantity of light. 

The effect of color in lighting and the 
psychological effect of both color and light. 

Artificial lighting. 
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The effect and place of shades and re- 
flectors. 

Direct, indirect, and semi-indirect light- 
ing. 

An attempt to define perfect lighting in 
terms of a lighting code. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Samuel H. Ranck, 

Chairman. 
December 30, 1915. 

On motion of Mr. W. VV. Bishop the re- 
port was adopted, including the recom- 
mendation contained therein. 

Stevens-Ayres Bill 

Consideration was next given to the 
Stevens-Ayres Bill, brought forward from 
the previous session. Mr. Roden read a 
letter from Mr. C. H. Brown, chairman of 
the Book-buying Committee, calling atten- 
tion to the situation in the book trade and 
the introduction of a bill providing for the 
absolute prohibition of discount or rebates 
or allowances of any sort to any class of 
buyers. The Book-buying Committee 
strongly felt that the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association should take action 
in behalf of libraries. It was therefore 
voted that the chair appoint a committee 
of two who with Mr. Roden should formu- 
late as speedily as may be a resolution and 
report it back before adjournment. 

The chair appointed Messrs. Hill (chair- 
man) and Brett to this Committee. 

The committee retired. Before adjourn- 
ment they reappeared and the chair called 
for the resolution. 

Mk. Rodex: This is the resolution as 
prepared by the committee: 

Resolved: That the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, acting for said 
Association and representing the public, 
educational, scientific and institutional 
libraries of the country, most earnestly ask 
that such libraries be exempted from the 
provisions of H. R. No. 4715. They ask 
this because such libraries are large pur- 
chasers of books and are operated entirely 
for the benefit of the public and for general 
educational purposes, and are supported in 
the main by public taxation. 

On motion of Dr. Bostwick the resolution 
was adopted. 



Mr. Brett moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved: That the Book-buying Com- 
mittee be requested to secure and compile, 
as promptly as possible, statistical and 
other material in support of the position 
taken by the Council on the Stevens Bill, 
and that such material be at once distrib- 
uted to all libraries affected by the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Dr. Hill it was 

Voted. That the executive board be re- 
quested to authorize the Book-buying Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the Committee 
on federal and state relations to arrange 
for representation of the American Library 
Association in reference to H. R. No. 4715. 
(For action see minutes of Executive 
Board.) 

The Vice-President: We will now hear 
from Dr. E. C. Richardson on 

THE PLACE OP THE LIBRARY IN A 
UNIVERSITY 

(See p. 1) 

As printed copies of the paper had been 
previously distributed it was not read at 
the meeting, but Dr. Richardson amplified 
certain portions and emphasized certain 
points. 

Prof. A. S. Root, librarian Oberlin Col- 
lege, opened the discussion. 

Mb. A. S. Root 1 : Dr. Richardson's paper 
is divided into three parts; the first part 
defines a university and university 
methods of instruction and occupies five 
pages. The second part defines the uni- 
versity library and the university library's 
way of teaching and occupies another five 
pages. And the third part discusses the 
subject which is the title of the paper and 
embraces two pages. In my judgment, Dr. 
Richardson has properly proportioned the 
matter. We need to emphasize more and 
more within university and college circles 
the teaching side of the library, for the 
simple fact is that the truisms of the paper, 
as Dr. Richardson chooses to call them, are 
truisms to us only, and they are not gen- 

1 Summary of Mr. Root's remarks. 
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erally accepted by educators. Let me give 
a single example to show that that is the 
case. 

As president of the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation this fall in making up a program, 
it occurred to me that to a body of librari- 
ans who considered themselves a part of 
the educational forces of the state it would 
be interesting to have the other educational 
forces of the state indicate what their 
ideals and aims were. And so a program 
was arranged in which we asked the presi- 
dent of the State university to give its 
ideals and aims; the president of one of the 
denominational colleges to speak on its 
ideals and aims; likewise representatives 
of the normal schools and of the specialized 
schools. Each one of these gentlemen ap- 
peared and said "I don't know why I 
should be asked to appear on this pro- 
gram" and then went on to say "in the 
second place, I don't know what I am ex- 
pected to say to a body of librarians." Now, 
could there be any clearer demonstration 
of the fact that these gentlemen did not 
believe that they were talking to a group 
of educators? 

(The speaker then gave other examples 
to illustrate this point.) 

I might go on and cite any number of 
instances to show that these truisms — 
which Dr. Richardson has so splendidly 
put, and which I hope many of us can util- 
ize with our faculties in helping them to 
see the real place of the library — are not 
generally accepted by the educational world 
as truisms, and that the great, the first • 
duty which we have is to press them home. 

Now, coming to the practical aspects of 
the question, I think there is not a topic 
on which I have been consulted oftener, 
largely of course by the librarians of the 
smaller colleges, than the relative func- 
tions of the library committee of the fac- 
ulty and the librarian. I wish I could tell 
you of some of the almost heart-sickening 
confidences that I have had from librarians 
thwarted and entirely prevented from do- 
ing the kind of thing which a true librari- 
an wants to do by the opposition, the sus- 
picion, the extreme self-confidence of the 



library committee. Even Dr. Canfield, you 
will remember, finally reached the point 
where he had to let himself loose, and in 
one of the volumes of "Education" you will 
find a paper by him on the place and serv- 
ice of the library committee in which he 
states a great many things which it would 
do every library committee good to read. 
Dr. Richardson's paper presents an ideal 
attitude which the public sentiment in uni- 
versities will be long in accepting. So I 
think the immediate problem which most 
of us have before us, those of us particu- 
larly who are in college work, is the prob- 
lem of finding a kind of modus operandi 
between the library committee and the li- 
brarian. I shall therefore on that point 
make this suggestion, that the most effect- 
ive argument we can use at the present 
stage of educational sentiment in universi- 
ties and colleges is the analogy of the in- 
dependence of the individual department. 
One of the things that is held up as a most 
sacred tradition in all colleges or universi- 
ties is that the individual department shall 
have absolute power to determine in what 
manner it shall teach the courses which it 
offers. It is of course limited by certain 
conditions of general policy, but aside from 
those general matters of policy each indi- 
vidual department is practically left to 
itself to work out its success or its failure. 
Is not this, then, the attitude which the 
librarian as one of the teaching force, 
should take in relation to this problem? 
There is a real field for the work of a li- 
brary committee along three lines, First, 
the determination of what shall be the gen- 
eral policy of the library, for example what 
general groups of books it shall try to col- 
lect or what groups of books it shall elimi- 
nate or at least make no special effort to 
collect. Second, the determination and rec- 
ommendation to the proper authorities of 
the budget of the library, so that it may 
go, not as the individual opinion of the 
librarian, but with the power and authority 
of the group of men especially concerned 
with library policy. And, third, that it 
shall pass in general upon the recom- 
mendations for appointments to the library 
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staff in order that they may be in harmony 
with general university policy. Those three 
things belong to a library committee; but 
the administration of the library, its 
methods, how it shall be run, that belongs 
to the librarian, and he should be as inde- 
pendent as any department is. And just 
as the professor of physics would not think 
of submitting to dictation as to with what 
text books or by what method his courses 
should be handled, so the university 
librarian may properly assert, ought to as- 
sert, his independence in all matters which 
pertain to the internal management of the 
library. 

Now, if we could only establish that doc- 
trine it would eliminate the larger part of 
this friction. Not everything, unfortunate- 
ly, because as modern university and col- 
lege men are made up, there is always a 
large element who do not see the value of 
anything outside of their own department, 
and the library, according to their view- 
point, is collecting a few very valuable 
books for their department and a great deal 
of trash otherwise. I was reading the other 
day in that delightful diary of Christopher 
C. Baldwin, one of the early librarians of 
the American Antiquarian Society, how 
after having by a great deal of patient ef- 
fort obtained the Wallcut collection for the 
library of that institution, thus tripling 
the size of the library and obtaining what 
is now recognized as one of the most unique 
collections of early American prints which 
is to be found in any library in the United 
States; after having worked for days in 
selecting what he wanted and bringing 
home some 1500 books and 10,000 pamph- 
lets, he writes concerning the meeting of 
the council of the Society, "I was congratu- 
lating myself on the valuable addition 
made to our library by Mr. Wallcut, and 
thought that my part in securing it would 
be thought well of by the council, but I 
was amazed to find that instead of this 
kind of a welcome I was obliged to receive 
quite a different form of entertainment. 
They didn't as much as utter a single word 
of congratulation." Well, that is the ex- 
perience, I suspect, of all librarians. It is 



not therefore a new experience and it is 
not a temporary experience, but it is an 
experience that will always obtain as long 
as any one man whose business it is to 
survey the whole field is compelled to be 
judged by a man whose business it is to 
survey only one part of the field. 

Mr. Richardson puts first books, second, 
building, and third, librarian. I suppose 
we shall have to admit that he is right in 
putting the books first. I remember a de- 
lightful paper by Mr. Bishop some years 
ago in which he quoted a German univer- 
sity professor as saying: "Die Hauptsache 
ist, die Biicher zu besitzen." This is of 
course true, but as one goes through great 
libraries both in this country and in the 
old world I think one comes to have a feel- 
ing that after all almost equal to it, per- 
haps equal to it, is the need of having a 
strong, forceful librarian who makes those 
books of some use; who organizes them; 
who makes them a real power. That, it 
seems to me, is the great problem which 
we have today, to find men of that type 
who are willing to go into university li- 
brary work. 

I feel that there is resting upon us, par- 
ticularly on those of us in college work 
where we come in more intimate contact 
with students than do the university li- 
brarians, the duty to be all the time search- 
ing for the type of man who has the quali- 
ties that will make a successful college or 
university librarian, and setting before him 
the importance of the kind of teach- 
ing service which the college or uni- 
versity librarian can give. The li- 
brarian, it seems to me, is as vital to 
the library as are the books themselves. 
Many examples of that occur to one. For 
example, take Harvard College library. As 
late as 1857 the report of the committee 
appointed to inspect the library brings out 
the fact that there was at that time only 
$250 a year available for the enlargement 
of that library. How many of us are con- 
tinually writing to the Harvard University 
library for material which was published 
much earlier than 1857? And why is it 
there? Why, because John Langdon Sibley 
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had the accumulative spirit and searched, 
corresponded and brought in thousands of 
rare books and rare pamphlets to the li- 
brary. He was not the modern type of 
librarian, but after all he did in those days 
a great work for the Harvard University 
by searching in all the nooks and corners 
of the state and bringing together that 
which is now of priceless value. One other 
example: a man who not many of you re- 
member, old Dr. Langworthy, who built up 
that specialized collection known as the 
Congregational Library of Boston. For 
years Dr. Langworthy used to go out 
preaching every Sunday, always coming 
back with overcoat pockets and satchel 
filled with rare Congregational pamphlets, 
until, almost without any money, he built 
up a collection of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes which is one of the best specialized 
collections in the United States. Surely 
such librarians were as important as the 
books. 

The Vice-President: We will now hear 
a paper by Mr. Ranck on 

THE MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

AND THE CITY LIBRARY 

(See p. 21) 

The discussion was opened by Mrs. Mary 
W. Dietrichson, municipal reference libra- 
rian, Minneapolis Public Library. 

Mrs. M. W. Dietrichson: It seemed 
that the best contribution I could give to- 
ward the discussion of the municipal de- 
partment of the public library would be to 
tell something of what we are proposing to 
do with our municipal department in Min- 
neapolis. 

The Minneapolis Public Library is not 
altogether satisfied with what it has been 
able to accomplish so far in municipal ref- 
erence work. This is supposed to be a 
wholesome attitude if it puts one in a re- 
ceptive frame of mind. We are at this 
meeting to learn. Like most libraries 
which have tried to maintain a municipal 
department at the main building at a con- 
siderable distance from the city hall, we 
have come to feel that we could do more 
effective work with the department nearer 



the people for whose benefit it is supposed 
to exist. The Minneapolis library is a mile 
from the city hall. If we accept Mr. 
Ranck's statement that the most important 
business of the municipal library is to 
create an intelligent public opinion by fur- 
nishing material for opinions to the gen- 
eral public, then we may still believe that 
the work can be best done at the main 
building of the public library. 

The average overworked reference de- 
partment of a library, however, is not in a 
position to give the necessary time and 
attention to the collection and care of this 
type of material or to do the necessary pub- 
licity work. Personally, if conditions had 
permitted I should have liked to try a 
combination civics and municipal room at 
the Minneapolis main library with the 
books in the 300 class (Political economy 
and political science) on open shelves and 
the usual up-to-date clippings, pamphlets, 
reports and correspondence of the civics 
and municipal types of libraries. 

The Minneapolis library has outgrown its 
twenty-five-year-old building, however, and 
no space was available for such a room. The 
municipal department has been tucked 
away in the corner of another department. 
The only chance for us to develop to any ex- 
tent Is to seek new quarters. Consequently, 
we are right now on the point of starting, 
as far as we know, a new combination in 
special libraries which may interest you — a 
combined business and municipal branch. 
We have rented a ground floor room in a 
bank building in the heart of the business 
and financial district, just across the street 
from our flourishing Civic and Commerce 
Association and one block from the city 
hall. Here we will have our municipal col- 
lection of pamphlets, clippings, reports and 
magazines as well as a duplicate collection 
of books on municipal subjects. These are 
intended first for the use of the city hall 
people. On the business side we shall 
eventually have much the same sort of a 
collection as is found at the Newark busi- 
ness branch, — city directories, trade direc- 
tories, journals, atlases and maps and a 
collection of circulating books on business 
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subjects. These are primarily for our busi- 
ness men, but the Civic and Commerce 
Association with its various active depart- 
ments and committees and its bureau of 
research will be equally interested in both, 
as, we believe, will a large number of the 
active, influential citizens doing business 
in that section. Most municipal questions 
are of vital interest to the business men of 
the city — for example, the new street rail- 
way franchise with which we are now 
struggling in Minneapolis. The Associa- 
tion, which has already used our depart- 
ment largely, has taken up the idea 
of the branch with much enthusiasm and 
has promised much in the way of public- 
ity and general support. The municipal de- 
partment will get much advertising through 
the establishment of the branch which is 
what is most needed to induce the general 
public to let us have a chance at its opin- 
ions. There will no doubt be more freedom 
by the general public in the use of the 
branch than if it were in the city hall. As 
for the city officials we hope to make our- 
selves too much in evidence at the distance 
of a block to allow them to forget us for 
any appreciable length of time. It is too 
early to tell how this combination will 
succeed, but you may be interested to 
watch our experiment. Our hopes are high 
at this stage. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. C. 
C. Williamson, librarian Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, New York City. 

Db. C. C. Williamson: Two questions 
are raised in Mr. Ranck's excellent paper — 
one by the title and one by the opening 
sentence — which, it seems to me, may prof- 
itably be kept distinct in our consideration 
of this whole problem. One of these ques- 
tions has to do with the relation of the 
public library to local municipal problems. 
The other is the relation of a municipal 
reference library, or department or branch, 
to the public library. 

The first problem, the relation of the 
public library to local municipal affairs, 
should be of concern to every librarian of 
a public library, no matter how small his 



city. We should all, I imagine, take the 
Grand Rapids situation as our ideal, 
where, even without a separate municipal 
reference branch, the public library is con- 
scious of all the important local problems. 
It anticipates them and is prepared to help 
in solving them. It is an important agency 
in molding public opinion. The local 
library, it seems to me, should co-operate 
with all the civic agencies, and should in- 
vite all public-spirited citizens to call upon 
it for assistance. That 1 believe is the 
primary function of a public library in its 
relation to municipal problems. A second- 
ary function is to serve the city officials 
themselves, who usually lag behind public 
opinion, and are usually less inclined or 
less able to use printed information. The 
local library ought to make a special effort 
to collect all the official publications of its 
own city, and give the public an opportu- 
nity to use them. A different problem is 
the relation of the municipal reference 
library or branch to the public library. But 
this question does not emerge until the 
time comes when, because of the size of 
the city or the complexity of its problems 
or the intelligence and the progressiveness 
of its officials, it is desirable that there 
should be a special library service for the 
city government. Then the question arises 
as to whether such a library shall be or- 
ganized under one of the city departments, 
or under the public library, or in some 
other way. On the whole I think there can 
be no doubt that the most active and suc- 
cessful of the municipal reference libraries 
are at present branches of the public 
library. Mr. Ranck implies that the prin- 
cipal reason for adopting that form of or- 
ganization is to avoid overlapping in the 
collection of material. I am inclined to 
think, however, that a more important rea- 
son for making the municipal reference 
work a branch of the public library is that 
by that method you divorce it from poli- 
tics and secure a continuity of develop- 
ment which is seldom possible in city de- 
partments. Another important reason for 
putting the municipal reference work un- 
der the public library is that you are more 
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likely in this way to get an efficient tech- 
nical administration. That is not neces- 
sarily so, however, for a well trained 
librarian will sometimes fail in the munic- 
ipal reference work simply because he has 
the general public library point of view so 
thoroughly developed that he cannot adapt 
himself to the special problems presented. 

The municipal reference library work 
cannot well stand alone in the municipal 
organization; it is too small an affair. If it 
is not under the public library, therefore, it 
must be under some of the various depart- 
ments, — the council, the mayor, or some 
other department. Even if the head of that 
department were interested in the library 
and did all he could to make it useful, it 
would nevertheless often fail to get the 
support and the interest of other depart- 
ments. 

There is, of course, an advantage in 
avoiding a duplication of the collection and 
the work of the public library, but I would 
put that in a rather minor place, because 
after all even the resources of the main 
library are insufficient and you must ap- 
peal to other agencies in the community. 
Moreover, a municipal reference library, 
even though not administered by the public 
library, would certainly not fail to secure 
its co-operation. 

On the other hand, it may not be amiss 
to point out certain dangers in having the 
municipal reference work under the pub- 
lic library. One of these dangers I have 
hinted at. It is a lack of flexibility and 
adaptability in meeting conditions which 
confront a special library. Another pos- 
sible source of danger in having the muni- 
cipal reference library controlled by the 
public library is due to the fact that the 
head librarian cannot be in close touch 
with the work and may fail to appreciate 
its needs. I speak of this not at all from 
my own experience — I wish that made very 
clear — but from the experience of municipal 
reference librarians who have confided to 
me some of their difficulties. To illustrate 
what I mean, most of the municipal refer- 
ence departments find that the engineers 
are among their most appreciative and con- 



stant patrons. The head of one of the 
large libraries in this country which has a 
municipal reference department makes it a 
rule not to let his municipal reference li- 
brarian buy or collect engineering ma- 
terial. He says the readers must go to 
the main library for that. Municipal refer- 
ence work may as well be given up if that 
is to be the policy. If the municipal refer- 
ence library is not permitted to collect 
United States documents or state docu- 
ments or any other kind of material needed, 
it cannot possibly succeed. Some of our 
visitors are surprised to find that we cover 
practically every subject that any general 
reference library would cover. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that I be- 
lieve the general public library in relation 
to the city government should consider the 
work for and with citizen agencies and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens as its primary function. 
On the other hand, the specialized refer- 
ence department should consider that its 
main function is to work with and for the 
city officials and employes, not neglecting 
the other, but making it quite secondary. 
We find in New York City that we have all 
we can do to keep up with the demands 
of city officials and employes. We do en- 
deavor to co-operate with local citizen 
agencies, and we do all we can to serve 
them, but we cannot look upon that as our 
main function. 

Time unfortunately did not permit 
further discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject, and the following contribution, sent 
at the request of the President, by Mrs. 
Caroline L. B. Kelliher, municipal refer- 
ence librarian, Portland (Ore.) Library 
Association, was read by title only. 

EXPERIENCE WITH MUNICIPAL REF- 
ERENCE WORK 
By Mrs. Caroline L. B. Kelliher 

Portland (Ore.) Library Association 
When I left New York City in June, 1913, 
to enter upon my duties as municipal refer- 
ence librarian at Portland, Oregon, I un- 
dertook to see the leading municipal refer- 
ence libraries on the way from the Atlantic 
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to the Pacific coast. I visited the legisla- 
tive reference library at Albany, N. Y., 
and municipal reference libraries at 
New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
have since visited the municipal refer- 
ence library at Oakland. One reads little 
on the subject of visiting libraries in one's 
own line of work, but I consider it very im- 
portant, indeed. At the outset, I was ac- 
quainted with the personnel of the various 
staffs, people with whom we correspond 
continuously month after month. I was 
also acquainted with the various details of 
work and equipment, and the conditions 
under which the work is done. 

In my judgment, the work of a municipal 
reference library is determined largely by 
three factors; in the first place whether it 
be located at the city hall or at the public 
library, in the second place whether it be 
a part of the public library or of an in- 
dependent organization, and thirdly the 
form of municipal government or condi- 
tions at the city hall from a civic stand- 
point. 

At Portland we work under these condi- 
tions: We are in the city hall, we are a 
department of the public library, and I en- 
tered on my duties the same day that com- 
mission government went into effect, the 
municipal reference work having been 
started some two and a half months prior 
during the fight for a commission charter. 
To my way of thinking, we had a clean field 
from the start, as all conditions were fa- 
vorable for growth and development. 

The work is with the city hall people 
primarily, the commissioners, the heads of 
bureaus, and the men in the ranks, also the 
county officials are only a block away and 
we are always glad to render service; then 
we have students from Reed College, the 
high schools, and the casual inquirer who 
may be an attorney or a business man. For 
one business man we sent for and received 
sewer specifications of all the larger cities 
in the United States; of course this was 
valuable material also for our own sewer 
bureau, but the request came from the out- 
side. We have never advertised for outside 



work, yet our door reads "free to all" since 
we always supply all demands provided we 
have the material, and, if not, the ques- 
tions are referred to other institutions. 

As to scope of duties, since we are alone, 
there is much routine work; as we are a 
department of the Public Library, some of 
this is done at the main library. The type- 
writing part of the correspondence is done 
at the main library; three daily local 
newspapers are clipped for municipal news 
and clippings pasted at the main library; 
part of the cataloging is done at the main 
building, and the Library also attends to 
supplying the position in case of absence 
or vacation. The reference department and 
the technical room will also look up ques- 
tions for us. In this phase we reciprocate, 
as the library in any department may ask 
us questions for ready answer or research. 

A messenger service is in operation daily 
and if a special book is wanted on a rush 
order, the messenger makes a special de- 
livery. The city hall is about ten minutes 
walk from the main library. 

We have now about 3,600 books and 
pamphlets. The pamphlet with us is 
treated the same as a book and is fre- 
quently the more valuable, though neces- 
sarily the more ephemeral material. We 
have also a deposit of several hundred vol- 
umes from the main building, changed as 
exigencies occur. We do not pretend to 
own or possess all the material we need, 
but borrow freely from the circulation and 
reference departments of the main library, 
from two engineering collections, private 
libraries in the city hall, and from one bu- 
reau in the city hall for an employee in 
another bureau. We never have been re- 
fused material. 

The collection is made up of general ref- 
erence, city charters, ordinances, Oregon 
code, annual and departmental municipal 
reports, reports on subjects that are needed 
at the city hall, text books, newspaper clip- 
pings and current periodicals. The latter 
are very, very important. They are much 
used, many of them we index, and a con- 
siderable portion we bind, and another por- 
tion we put in multibinders. The peri- 
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odicals consist of the usual technical and 
municipal journals, they are circulated 
freely throughout the building. They are 
routed but may be requisitioned for any 
special number. As to the work, this nat- 
urally falls into part routine and part re- 
search. 

Books and pamphlets received by gift or 
municipal exchange are cataloged at the 
municipal reference department. We have 
had the exchange of municipal documents 
from the beginning and have the total work 
of distribution so far as Portland is con- 
cerned, as we even sign for the annual and 
departmental reports from the printer. 

We always attend council meetings and 
keep the calendar written up. 

Much of the information necessary for 
the solution of municipal problems is in 
print; our effort is to distribute material. 
The circulation takes time, as an effort has 
to be made to send out material and to col- 
lect it. I visit every department in the 
building, and also use messenger and tele- 
phone service. The total amount of ma- 
terial circulated is considerable; the last 
fiscal year there were 15,836 pieces, made 
up of 5,764 periodicals, specifications, etc., 
and 10,072 books and pamphlets, and all 
this along the line of the men's work. The 
correspondence likewise is considerable. 
Last year we had 3,555 communications, 
letters and postals, and the year previous 
we had 4,076 communications. 

Much material and information is want- 
ed for various bureaus and for outside 
patrons making research. The three daily 
newspapers are clipped for municipal news 
and the clippings are pasted at the main 
library. They are then filed by subject in 
a vertical file. We are not often called 
upon for newspaper clippings, but occa- 
sionally clippings are very important, as 
there is no substitute for them. We also 
make digests of laws and ordinances. For 
the former we go to the county law library. 
With ordinances, two courses are pursued; 
we either make the compilation or else 
look up the material and turn the books 
over, as the person who puts in the request 
may desire. Some of our clients prefer 



to do their own work, others want the com- 
pilation. 

Then we look up questions submitted. 
For most of our periodicals we have the 
bound volumes for a period of five years, 
the civil engineer of the water department 
has a complete set of "Engineering news" 
and other technical journals extending far 
back. The technical room and reference 
department are at our elbow by telephone. 
The general policy of the library is to in- 
dex current material not already indexed, 
consequently much time is saved in looking 
up questions. 

We also compile statistics on subjects re- 
quested; sometimes this is the work of a 
few hours and sometimes of an entire 
month. 

The attendance never amounts to much, 
as the men are at work in their offices. At- 
tendance for the year only amounted to 
3,758 and the library is usually open from 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m. with a half holiday on 
Saturday. 

The library is very much appreciated by 
the city employees. One civil engineer who 
has been in the service of the city for thir- 
teen years, a very intelligent man and one 
for whom I had done practically nothing, 
remarked: "The library is the best thing 
that ever happened to the city hall." And 
this voices the common sentiment; the cli- 
entele is indeed limited but the range of 
the work is fairly broad and, moreover, 
important. 

The "Public affairs information service," 
published by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
and the "Municipal reference library 
notes" of the New York City Municipal 
Reference Library, are both helpful, espe- 
cially with a view of obtaining material in 
late publications. 

The following incident will show the 
necessity of getting material together. I 
had had no call for material on rat-proof- 
ing, but thought I ought to have some ma- 
terial on hand, so indexed magazine ar- 
ticles and obtained a book on Eradicating 
the rat in San Francisco during the 
plague, and also recently received an ex- 
cellent pamphlet published by the Massa- 
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chusetts Bureau of Agriculture on rat rid- 
ding. Before this second pamphlet was on 
the shelves, two inspectors came in from 
the health department, and said: "We are 
ratters, have you anything that can help 
us?" and they were much pleased that I 
had a publication for each of them. 

Occasionally the telephone is brought 
into requisition. I was pleased yesterday 
when I was asked for the formula for 
DobelFs solution, from a client on the edge 
of town. The line had only to be held a 
couple of minutes, and the answer was 
forthcoming. Some questions can be 
readily answered, others require special re- 
search. Often patrons want the answer 
and not the authorities from which the 
answer is derived. 

The spirit of the Municipal Reference 
library is service. It takes time for the 
men in the departments to realize this. 
Of course many men in the city hall will 
never use the library, but to many it will 
become an increasingly important factor. 
The Municipal Reference library is certain- 
ly one of the forces which help in the fight 
for the "Better City." 

Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, on behalf of 
the Committee on library administration, 
presented the following report on library 
labor saving devices. 

LIBRARY LABOR SAVING DEVICES 

The President of the Association asked 
the Chairman of the Committee on library 
administration, Dr. George P. Bowerman, 
to present to the Council at its meeting a 
"report of progress" on that part of the 
committee's work which has to do with 
labor-saving devices. In the unavoidable 
absence of the chairman I have the honor 
to make on behalf of the committee the 
following report: 

Work was begun on the investigation of 
labor-saving devices immediately after the 
meeting of the council in December, 1914, 
when approval was given to the prelimi- 
nary plans for this investigation. The gen- 
eral nature of the preliminary work and 
the progress made in the first few months 
were outlined in the report of the commit- 



tee submitted at the Berkeley meeting of 
the Association in June, 1915. 

The questionnaire which was sent in 
February last to about 800 libraries has 
received 158 replies. That less than 20 per 
cent of the librarians who were addressed 
have replied is somewhat discouraging, al- 
though the committee realized that consid- 
erable time was required for the careful 
answering of the questionnaire. In many 
cases the paper has probably been over- 
looked, but because the committee does 
not wish to trouble those who are not will- 
ing to give the time necessary in answer- 
ing the questions no effort will be made to 
follow up those who have not replied. All 
librarians are reminded, however, that if 
they have not sent their replies, and are 
willing to co-operate to the necessary ex- 
tent, all information which they can fur- 
nish will be gratefully received and will be 
very helpful. Extra copies of the ques- 
tionnaire will be sent if desired. 

The questionnaire contained an invita- 
tion to librarians to make known any sub- 
jects in which they were especially inter- 
ested, and the names of any devices con- 
cerning which they would like to have in- 
formation. In response to this invitation 
190 different requests for information have 
been received, coming from 68 librarians 
and covering 70 different devices. Infor- 
mation has already been sent to 37 libra- 
rians concerning 27 different devices. In 
most cases where information has been 
issued to date, the statements made have 
been necessarily of a somewhat incom- 
plete and temporary nature. 

Practically all of the information which 
has been received in response to the ques- 
tionnaire has been tabulated, and it is now 
possible to look forward to the final stage 
of the investigation. A considerable num- 
ber of gratifying letters have been re- 
ceived, expressing interest in this investi- 
gation and a desire to be kept informed 
concerning its results. In not a few cases 
there has been reason to believe that in- 
formation furnished on request has been 
helpful. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
proportionately small number of librarians 
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who have replied to the questionnaire, it 
seems that there is sufficient interest in 
the investigation to justify carrying it on 
and putting it on a more permanent basis. 
The consent of the Association has already 
been given to the main features of the 
plan proposed. In order that the work 
may be pushed forward during the coming 
year without delay the committee requests 
the council to give consideration to the 
following more specific proposition and to 
give definite authorization for the continu- 
ance of the work along the plans laid down 
if they meet with approval. 

Hitherto the only statements issued con- 
cerning various devices have been made 
in correspondence with librarians known 
to be interested in those devices. In the 
near future it will be possible to begin 
issuing more definite and more nearly com- 
plete statements, and to make these state- 
ments available to all instead of only to a 
few. Definite decision should therefore be 
made concerning the form in which these 
statements shall be issued. At the meet- 
ing of the council in Berkeley it was voted 
"that the committee be authorized to carry 
on its program of printing this material in 
multigraphed form and sending it out to 
those who register as interested in devices 
and ultimately to print it as manuscript 
for the members of the Association, pro- 
vided that no publication as such be 
made." The committee believes that such 
material should be issued in loose leaf 
form, for to issue it in any other form 
would involve serious difficulties. Certain 
parts of the report which might otherwise 
be issued in the near future would need to 
be held up until more information than is 
now at hand could be obtained concerning 
other devices. Furthermore, although it 
would be possible at the present time to 
issue statements approximating complete- 
ness and permanence concerning a number 
of devices, concerning other devices it 
will probably be inevitable that the first 
statements issued will be more or less sub- 
ject to change. Many librarians undoubt- 
edly have opinions concerning some de- 
vices which they have not yet made known 



to the committee, and it is hoped that the 
first statements issued will result in letters 
from these librarians, giving information 
which may cause a modification in some 
points of the statements first distributed. 
And finally, after the whole report is ap- 
parently in permanent form, it should be 
considered as subject to additions or revi- 
sion from time to time, as new devices 
are put on the market; as old devices are 
improved; and as further information of 
sufficient importance is obtained. If the 
printing is in loose leaf form, therefore, 
the sheets can be distributed among the 
members of the Association and preserved 
by them in binders or in any other form 
which they may choose to adopt. If it were 
in consecutive, pamphlet form, some of the 
information given would be out of date 
soon after it was issued. 

Certain questions connected with the 
form and method of printing and distribu- 
tion may perhaps be left to the secretary 
or to the publishing board; whether it 
shall be distributed to all chief librarians 
or library members of the Association or 
only to those who express a desire to have 
it; whether it shall be distributed without 
charge or at cost price; and other ques- 
tions which may arise. The committee 
would recommend that the report be 
printed rather than manifolded, and that 
one copy be sent without charge to every 
library represented by membership in the 
Association, either through the chief libra- 
rian or an institutional membership, if this 
is considered feasible. If free distribution 
is not considered practicable libraries 
could be invited to subscribe to the service 
at cost price. 

It will be impossible to obtain a definite 
estimate of the cost of printing until the 
work of writing the copy is well in hand. 
In order to obtain an approximate estimate 
a Washington printer has been consulted, 
and his estimate obtained on the following 
specifications, which were designed to be 
such that the estimate could be safely ac- 
cepted as the maximum and probably some- 
what in excess of what the actual cost will 
prove to be. The estimate is as follows: 
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250 copies of 100 pages each (not 
bound, folded or gathered) ', 
size of page to be 8%xl0%, 
set in 10 point type, straight 
matter only, printed one side 
of page only, on 17x22 20 
pound bond paper as per 
sample herewith enclosed, 
you to furnish all cuts if any 
are needed for the sum of.. $171.75 

500 copies as above 194.75 

1,000 copies as above 238.25 

For the printing of subsequent sheets, 
which might come in one or two at a time 
at irregular intervals, the estimate was 
$1.75 per page for 250 copies; $2.00 a page 
for 500 copies, and $2.40 per page for 1,000 
copies. It is probable that in the first year 
after the distribution of the loose leaf 
manual, the number of supplementary 
sheets issued would be far larger than 
would be the case in later years, after the 
work had been put on a more permanent 
basis. For the first year we may estimate 
on a liberal scale that perhaps 25 sheets 
would be issued to replace or to supple- 
ment the sheets first printed. This would 
mean, at $2.40 per page, a cost of $60.00 
for printing. In subsequent years it is 
not probable that there would be more 
than 12 supplementary sheets to be printed 
in any year, giving a cost of $28.80 per 
year. 

If it is thought possible for the Associ- 
ation to meet the entire cost of this serv- 
ice, $300.00 would cover the entire cost, 
including postage, of the first distribution. 
The expense for supplementary sheets 
would be trifling. If it is thought neces- 
sary to send only to those who subscribe 
for the service, $1.00 per library would 
more than cover the cost of the first print- 
ing, provided there were at least 200 sub- 
scribers. If the subscribers numbered only 
100 the cost would be about $1.50 each. 

In general, the information contained in 
this report would consist of: first, a pre- 
liminary statement concerning the general 
question of labor saving devices and their 
use in libraries; second, an alphabetical 
list of all the devices and articles of library 
equipment which have been investigated, 
arranged in the order followed on the ques- 



tionnaire of last February. Under each 
heading would be a brief general statement 
concerning that class of device or that 
kind of equipment, followed by a more de- 
tailed statement in most cases of the 
products of various manufacturers coming 
under that head. As was stated in the 
report of this committee last June, "any 
report for publication will follow the 
precedent of the A. L. A. Booklist, and 
only such devices will be specifically men- 
tioned as can be commended." Some criti- 
cism of a general nature, however, may be 
included concerning the general limitations 
and weaknesses of devices of certain types. 
Every section of the report will be sub- 
mitted, if it is desired, to the publishing 
board or any other designated authority 
for their approval before being printed. It 
will be understood that concerning most 
devices listed in the report, information 
which is not contained therein may be on 
file in the committee's records, and any 
librarian wishing further information con- 
cerning any device or equipment can, by 
writing, ascertain whether any further in- 
formation can be given him. 

This plan provides for the completion of 
the investigation now being conducted; for 
the dissemination among the members of 
the Association, by the establishment of 
a "loose leaf information service," of all 
available information, and for the estab- 
lishment, as a permanent feature, of the 
clearing house of information which con- 
stituted an important part of the original 
plan for this investigation. The functions 
of the clearing house would be threefold: 
to give out in correspondence information 
which it may seem unnecessary or inad- 
visable to include in the printed reports; 
to continue to gather all possible informa- 
tion, concerning all kinds of devices and 
equipment, which can be obtained from 
other librarians, from manufacturers, or 
from examination and testing of different 
devices; and, whenever new information 
of sufficient value has been obtained, to 
have it printed on sheets which will either 
supplement the existing report or replace 
certain sheets of that report. 
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For this plan, or any modifications of it 
which may seem desirable, the commit- 
tee asks definite authorization in order 
that the work may be continued as rapidly 
as possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. Seymour Thompson, 
For the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion. 

Motion being duly made, the report was 
accepted and it was voted that the print- 
ing of the information be on the subscrip- 
tion basis and under the auspices of the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
Mu7iicipal Reference Division for Library 
of Congress 

Mu. S. H. Ranck: I recommend that we 
endorse the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Municipal League 1 — that was not 



1 See paper by Mr. Ranck, p. 23, column 2. 



acted upon — recommending that steps 
should be taken at once to bring the matter 
to the attention of the members of 
Congress. The recommendation of the 
League is as follows: 

"Your committee, therefore, recommends 
that the National Municipal League should 
take steps at once to bring this matter to 
the attention of members of Congress and 
urge upon them the desirability of grant- 
ing to the Library of Congress a special 
appropriation sufficient to enable it to 
establish a municipal reference division to 
serve as a central co-operating agency for 
the municipal reference libraries and 
similiar organizations of the entire coun- 
try." 

Mr. Chairman, I move that this Council 
endorse this recommendation of the Na- 
tional Municipal League. 

This motion was seconded and after a 
brief discussion carried. 

Adjourned sine die. 



LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 



The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
League of Library Commissions was held 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, December 
30-31, 1915. There were present one or 
more representatives from the library 
commissions or extension departments of 
Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin, and the attendance 
at each session, including many other li- 
brary workers, averaged about 75. 

First Session 
The first session was held in the Rook- 
wood Room, Thursday afternoon with the 
president, Miss Fannie C. Rawson, Ken- 
tucky, in the chair. In the absence of 
the secretary, Miss Clara F. Baldwin, 
Minnesota, was appointed secretary pro 
tern. The minutes of the annual meeting 
at Berkeley were approved as printed in 
the A. L. A. Bulletin for July 1915. 
The president announced that according to 
changes in the constitution adopted at the 
Berkeley meeting, the midwinter meeting 
has now become the annual meeting, and 



the 1st and 2nd vice-presidents, secretary- 
treasurer and one member of the executive 
board were to be elected at the present 
meeting. She then appointed as a nominat- 
ing committee, Miss Robinson, Miss Tem- 
pleton, and Mr. Dudgeon. 

Rural Library Extension 

Miss Robinson read a paper on "Progress 
of rural library extension work in the 
U. S. and good laws for county and town- 
ship extension," confining the discussion to 
a resum6 of existing laws and their opera- 
tion and the essentials of a good working 
county library law. She called upon repre- 
sentatives of states having a county law to 
give (1) a brief outline of the law, stating 
whether it is the original law or amended, 
and how long it has been in operation. (2) 
Whether or not it is satisfactory or what 
changes would seem advisable. (3) The 
number of libraries operating under the 
law and how long they have done so. 

After brief summaries of their respec- 
tive county laws by those present, and a 
review of the laws of other states by Miss 
Robinson, she submitted for discussion the 
following: 



